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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











W hat is the best time to collect lavender flowers? 

Lavender blossoms should be gathered in early flower, prefer- 
ably in clear weather and before the dew is off. 

* » * * 

How can I get rid of the black beetles on my asters? 

Spray the plants thoroughly with some stomach poison such 
as arsenate of lead, if the white coating is not too objectionable. 
Rotenone is also very effective, both as a contact insecticide and 
a stomach poison but owing to the limited supply its use is no 
longer permitted on such. plants. 

* * * * 

What does cedar rust look like? My cedars have a very brownish 
tinge every Summer? 

On cedars, the rust may be identified by the fairly large apple- 
like structures which in Spring produce long, tentacle-like pro- 
tuberances when wet. If the cedars are merely brownish in 
color, they are more likely troubled by the red spider mite. 

* * * * 

Are the azalea plants sold in pots by florists hardy enough to stand 
the Winter outside? . 

Without knowing the particular conditions under discussion 
it is difficult to answer definitely. However, in general, it may be 
said that they cannot be counted upon to survive the Winters 


in the northern states. 
* * * * 


What kind of shrub is the pearl-bush and how is it handled? 

The pearl bush (Exochorda racemosa) grows to a height of 
about 10 feet, bears white flowers up to two inches across in 
terminal clusters in the Spring and is hardy in the North. It 
prefers sun and a well-drained soil. Propagation is accomplished 
by seeds, layers or softwood cuttings. 

* * x * 

How can leaves and other plant parts be dyed green or other colors 
and made to remain pliable for a long period? 

The leaves and other parts are first bleached in a solution of 
javelle water mixed with one-fourth to one-half the same 
amount of water in a non-metal container. After about 10 to 
12 hours, and sometimes less, they should be washed thoroughly 
in running water and then placed for a few minutes in a dye 
such as is suitable for dying cotton goods. The dye solution 
should be kept just below the boiling point. Then the material 
should be washed again in running water and placed in a five 
per cent solution of glycerine for one-half to one hour to keep 
the leaves and other green parts pliable. Then the material may 
be dried. If it is desired to fireproof the material as well, it may 
be placed in a solution of ammonium phosphate before drying. 

* * * * 

What time of year is best for transplanting boxwood? 

Since boxwood have very finely divided root systems, it is 
possible to move them safely over a very long period provided 
they are dug carefully and watered both before and after lifting. 
In most sections, it is wise to avoid planting in late Autumn and 
during the time when the new growth is soft. 

* A ae * 

Please give directions for “slipping” roses. 

For making cuttings of just a rose or two, it is well to try the 
old-fashioned method of taking sections of flowering stems for 
cuttings about the time the blooms fade. After placing its lower 
end in moist sand or sandy soil, protect each cutting by inverting 


a mason jar over it. 
* * * * 


Please tell me how to kill the stump of an ash tree now throwing 
up new stems. 

Any method which. will deprive the plant of its leaves will 
kill it. The foliage can be sprayed with a weed killer such as 
ammonium sulfamate. Continued removal of new shoots with 
an axe will also kill it, especially if such treatment is followed 
in Winter by burning after wetting the stump with fuel oil. 
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to do NW 





SUCCESSION plantings of beets, snap beans and carrots may be made 
now. 


KEEP the flowers picked from newly set everbearing strawberries until 
early August. 


THE SPRING-flowering shrubs can now be pruned by removing a 
portion of the oldest stems at ground level. 


FUCHSIAS for later bloom will develop more bushiness of habit if kept 
pinched now. They will flower about one month after pinching. 


CULTIVATE lightly to kill weeds. Cultivation up to two or three 
inches deep may destroy one-half of the feeding roots of garden plants. 


DESIRABLE seedlings of pyrethrums and polyanthus primroses divided 
now will make strong plants by Autumn and will flower well next year. 


INFESTATIONS of red spider mite which injure and discolor the foli- 
age of junipers can be controlled by periodic dustings with fine sulfur. 


WHERE sufficient water pressure is available, frequent syringing with the 
garden hose will remove many crawlers of the evonymus scale insect. 


BEFORE planting succession crops in the vegetable garden, scatter about 
four pounds of victory garden fertilizer evenly over each 100 square 
feet of the soil and dig it in. 


SINCE fresh, green lawn clippings soon become very hot, do not spread 
them more than an inch or two deep at each application when mulch- 
ing soft green plants of low growth. 


IF TULIPS have been diseased, care must be taken at digging time to rid 
the garden of all infected remains of flowers, foliage, stems and bulbs. 
When replanting the bulbs, choose another location if possible. 


OLD STRAWBERRY patches not destined for further bearing should 
be dug under at once and the land planted to other crops. Left as they 
are the old plants will harbor pests, and waste valuable space. 


NEWLY planted asparagus beds should be cultivated carefully during 
the first year. Carelessness in weeding or cultivation, together with 
failure to spray or dust for beetle control can lead to a serious loss of 
plants. 


DO NOT leave small fruits in containers in the sun but cool them as 
soon as possible after picking. When picking or sorting avoid handling 
more than one or two fruits at a time and thus prevent injury by 
crushing. 


WATCH out for borers in irises while they are still in the foliage and 
have not worked their way down to the rhizomes. The division of 
bearded irises can be delayed until later in the Summer after the rhi- 
zomes are fully developed. 


TIMING is the most important item in any spray or dust program for 
pest control. Insects should be attacked before they become numerous. 
Disease control is a matter of prevention, or protection, since there is 
little chance of cure after infection takes place. 


SOFT young plants, newly arrived from a distance or acquired by division 
of actively growing plants will establish themselves more readily upon 
replanting if held moist in a cool shaded place for setting in the 
evening and shaded with peach baskets during the hot part of the 
succeeding few days. 


ANT BAITS containing the slow-acting poison, thallium sulfate, should 
be deposited in salve boxes or other containers with aperatures small 
enough to prevent honey bees from carrying the poison back to the 
hive. Such containers also protect children and domestic animals from 
the danger of openly exposed ant poisons. 


OYSTER shell scale on lilacs and other deciduous woody plants and pine 
leaf scale are now in the crawling stage and should be sprayed at once 
and again a week later with either one pint of nicotine sulfate and one 
gallon of volck Summer oil (one per cent) in 100 gallons cf water or 
one pint of nicotine sulfate and two to four pounds of soap flakes in 
100 gallons of water. 
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TAKING THE BACK-ACHE OUT OF GARDENING 


ULCHING is a garden practice 
M which deserves special consider- 

ation this season, when amateurs 
are trying to operate larger vegetable 
gardens than usual. One of the principal advantages of mulch- 
ing so far as it affects the garden maker himself, is the fact that 
it greatly reduces the amount of work involved in the care of the 
growing crops. Little, if any, cultivation is required after the 
mulch has been applied. Weeds are kept in subjection without 
the use of the cultivator or the hoe and moisture is retained, thus 
doing away with much artificial watering, which might be 
needed under other circumstances. You may even take a two- 
weeks’ vacation and yet find your garden in good condition 
when you return. 

Much has been written in the past about a dust mulch and its 
effect in preventing the loss of moisture. Dust mulches are 
formed by keeping the surface of the ground cultivated so that 
the soil is loose and soft. It has long been believed and, indeed, 
stated by the experts as a positive fact, that loose, finely pulver- 
ized surface soil might become very dry in itself but would keep 
the soil under it from drying out. It was argued as a corollary, 
of course, that soil which becomes hard or bakes in the sun 
would dry out very rapidly. Such baking or caking often fol- 
lows a hard rain if the sun comes out brightly afterwards and, 
therefore, garden makers have been told to make a special point 
of always cultivating the soil after a rainstorm. 

These theories are now being questioned. Some experts say 
that much more loss of moisture is caused by evaporation from 
the growing plants than escapes through the soil, regardless of 
its upper crust. It is argued out further, that the danger of 
destroying the roots of growing plants in the spaces between 
the rows always exists when cultivation is carried on unless it is 
kept at the very surface. Therefore, the question of providing a 
dust mulch is open to debate and offers an excellent opportunity 
of presenting the argument for mulching by artificial means. 

Even this practice is not new. There are sections of the 
country where acres of corn have been grown under mulch. 
Potatoes can be grown very well in any garden if they are 
mulched with hay or even with grass clippings. This is, indeed, 
one of the best ways of treating a potato crop in sod land where 
cultivation is difficult, but this plan can be followed with any 
crop on sod land, greatly reducing the amount of work required 
to keep the grass and weeds in check. Potatoes may be mulched 
when planted. The plants will grow through the mulching 
material. 

Asa matter of fact, there is no reason why the entire vegetable 
garden should not be operated by this method. The plan has 
been tried successfully in several instances with excellent results. 


The Use of Mulches May Be 
Considered a War-time Measure 


Peat moss is the most convenient mulch- 
ing material when a considerable area is 
to be covered. Also, it makes a neater 
looking and more attractive garden than 
most other materials. On the other hand, it is more expensive 
than grass clippings and such taller grass as may be mowed 
around the home grounds. 

There are other mulching materials which may be useful 
and cheap in some sections. Sawdust and shavings are among 
them, but should have limestone mixed with them except in 
limestone areas. Sawdust mixed with limestone and with fer- 
tilizers, too, or with manure, provides a first-class mulch, but 
should be spread only one inch thick. Cured hay may be used 
but is likely to introduce weed seeds. Straw is often used by 
farmers but may be a fire hazard. Care should be taken not to 
drop a match or lighted cigarette in a garden mulched with 
straw. Shredded banana stalks are fairly satisfactory if they can 
be obtained. Marsh hay when cut into short pieces is very satis- 
factory, except that it does not disintegrate quickly when dug in. 

One of the newest and one of the best mulching materials is 
found in crushed corncobs. They have about everything a mulch 
should have, but are none too plentiful as yet and perhaps a 
little expensive. Glass wool is being experimented with as a 
Summer mulch but it costs too much for general use. 

Several years ago the use of paper mulches was advocated, 
their value being deduced from the fact that they are used com- 
mercially in a large way in Hawaii. In garden practice, how- 
ever, they have not proved very satisfactory, as they exclude 
the air and are hard to keep in place. Tar paper or heavy building 
paper is excellent for spreading over areas where it is desirable 
to kill out grass or weeds. 

What material is to be used for mulching purposes is some- 
thing for the garden maker to decide. Let it be assumed, how- 
ever, that peat moss has been selected. The peat moss now 
available comes from American sources but it is not essentially 
different from that which formerly was imported from Holland 
or Sweden. If it is caked into a hard mass when received, it 
must be well soaked with water before it can be thoroughly 
broken up. The best plan to follow is to leave it out-of-doors 
where it will be exposed to all kinds of weather unless, of course, 
it is to be used at once. Then, the hose must be relied upon. 

Peat moss can be used in any part of the garden or in all of it, 
being spread between the rows to a depth of from one to three 
inches. The deeper it is the less opportunity there is for weeds 
and grass to appear. This makes all cultivation unnecessary. The 
mulch also serves to keep the soil from drying out. At the same 
time, peat moss is porous enough to permit air to circulate 
through it. At the end of the season the material may be dug 





in, thus adding organic matter which will 
improve the physical condition of the soil 
the next Summer. 

Just how long this practice of applying 
peat moss and digging it into the soil can 
go on is, however, a question open to argu- 
ment. This practice has long been followed 
by rose growers, who cover their beds with 
peat moss about the middle of June or the 
first of July, thus keeping down weed 
growth and doing away with the necessity 
of working among the plants when they 
are in bloom. 

Experience has shown, however, that 
the soil becomes too porous after peat moss 
has been dug in for two or three years. It 
then is in such a condition that it will not 
retain moisture, but dries out more quickly 
than soil which has not been treated in 
this manner. The part of wisdom seems to 
be to stop digging in the mulch after two 
years. The method to follow after that is 
to rake it off at the end of the season, 
storing it for use the next year. 

The practice to be followed in the vege- 
table garden should be similar to that rec- 
ommended for the rose garden. The mulch 
should not be put on until the season is 
advanced sufficiently far for the soil to be- 
come warm and for all of the early crops 
to be well up. The surface soil should first 
be cultivated to free it of weeds. The only 
disadvantage to this general practice is in 
the planting of succession crops, for it then 
becomes necessary to remove the mulch 
temporarily while re-seeding is being done. 

Now suppose the garden maker prefers 


to use grass clippings, perhaps because he 
has a large lawn and clippings in abund- 
ance. The practice to be followed is not 
different in most of its details from the one 
just described as applied to peat moss. 
However, there is one point to be kept in 
mind. Fresh grass clippings heat quickly 
unless spread thin. A mulch of grass clip- 
pings should not be more than an inch in 
depth until the clippings have dried out, 
when they will no longer heat and more 
may be added. If the grass clippings or 
grass which has been mowed is left in the 
sun to be cured, any amount can be used. 
In any event, grass clippings have a tend- 
ency to disintegrate rapidly when exposed 
to heavy rains and the hot sun. A mulch 
of this material will need to be renewed at 
intervals, whereas peat moss will remain a 
permanent mulch throughout the Summer, 
being little affected by the elements. 

There are certain vegetables which make 
a notable response to mulching. The to- 
mato in particular gives such excellent re- 
sults when mulched that this practice is 
followed on a large scale by many commer- 
cial growers. Therefore, mulching of toma- 
toes is recommended even when this plan 
is not followed in a general way. 

The mulching of strawberries in the 
Fall for Winter protection is followed by 
most good gardeners. This mulch may be 
raked between the rows in the Spring to 
keep the strawberries clean. Straw is com- 
monly used but some growers who live 
near forest lands use pine needles. The lat- 
ter material makes an excellent mulch but 








according to the manner of its lighting. 


of a willow. 


Boston, Mass. 





LIGHT AND SHADE IN THE GARDEN 


WONDER if there is too much light in our modern world. That we can have 

too much light is proved by nature, which provides us with eyelids to shut it 
out. The more light there is, the more we wink. The more light we have, the 
quicker our eyes grow dim and the sooner we turn to spectacles for help. 

There can be too much sunshine. Eyes that lie open on the beach soon seek the 
shelter of dark glasses. Hats in our western desert take on the proportion of 
parasols and the farmer's straw has a goodly brim. A brassy drought is as hard on 
human beings as on plants. It is well for us to have light contrasts; sun and cloud, 
dull and gay. In fact, a suspension of frequent alternations causes tension. Con- 
tinuous light affects us after a time like deprivation of the power to wink. It 
makes us nervous and we yearn for the dark. 

Consequently, the landscape architect provides voluntary contrasts of light and 
shade and tempers them. In different places he changes and contrasts the illumina- 
tion, and in so doing he discovers that he has unexpected power to produce zsthetic 
effects. He finds that the appearance and mood of any place or object changes 


On a lawn he lets the sun come where it will and makes the shadows fall where 
he directs by size and location of his trees. In the north light by the house, he 
covers a free space with sky while keeping out the sun, as the painter fixes his studio. ° 
Over some nook he puts a dense leafy canopy, forcing all light to come in from 
the side, which is eerie, reminding of thunderstorms when all is black topside and 
only the horizon is white. He uses woods to shroud trails with perpetual dimness. 
He tempers the zenith by spreading high overhead the lace of a locust grove. 

The variations at the artist's disposal are more than his short life can use. The 
light coming through and down around trees differs with each variety. With 
changing light comes a change in the human mood. No man can stay wretched 
for long in the comfortable diffusion of a cheerful apple tree. Only a clown can 
joke under a sombre lighted pine. No one can be ill-mannered in the sweet glimmer 





—Fletcher Steele. 
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has a tendency to produce an acid reaction, 
and for that reason is not recommended in 
general garden practice. 

Melons, squashes, pumpkins and other 
vegetables which lie on the ground in vic- 
tory gardens can be saved from rotting by 
using straw as a mulch. These vegetables 
are attacked by molds which cause decay 
to set in if they rest on the ground. Placing 
straw under them soon after they begin to 
form on the vine will keep them compara- 
tively dry and in most cases prevent the 
rotting of the fruits. 


Eating the Vitamins You Grow 


ITH innumerable rows of spinach 

growing in victory gardens, it is sur- 
prising to me to learn that in almost no 
home except my own is spinach served 
raw, as a salad by itself or in a salad with 
other foods. Yet in cooking spinach, we 
lose many of the valuable vitamins. Raw 
spinach, washed and crisped in the refrig- 
erator, is so rich in vitamin A, and so 
delicious, that we should serve it frequently 
on the table. It combines well with all 
kinds of salad greens that the garden sup- 
plies—lettuce, endive, chickory, romaine, 
water cress and upland cress as a “‘tossed 
salad.”’ Asa base for tomatoes, cucumbers, 
onions and other garden products, it is 
ideal. 

Another source of vitamins that is al- 
most universally ignored is the skin of 
cucumbers. We have been brought up with 
the idea that cucumbers are indigestible, 
and that the skin certainly has to be re- 
moved. As a matter of fact, the skin of 
cucumbers is entirely palatable and, it being 
brilliantly green, you may know that it is 
full of vitamins. By slicing the cucumbers 
without peeling, you have a more beauti- 
ful dish to set before the family, and many 
more vitamins to eat. 

The little yellow summer squashes, too, 
are delicate and attractive when they are 
sliced in salads. The soft, central, pulpy 
part, with the seeds is not so tasty and 
should be removed. These are not so rich 
in vitamin A, but rank well in B. 

—Dorothy Biddle. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Applying Water to Dahlias 


RY weather in late June and through- 

out July often brings a disastrous 
check to dahlias. The plants seem to 
stop growing and often become stunted. 
The usual cause is not lack of plant food, 
as amateurs frequently suppose, but lack 
of moisture. Dahlias can absorb a large 
amount of water, and are not grateful for 
a mere sprinkling such as is commonly 
given them each evening. It is much better 
to apply enough water to saturate the soil 
to a depth of several inches once a week. 
Water is especially important after the 
flower buds form because if the soil dries 
out the growth and expansion of the 
blooms is checked. The soil must never be 
allowed to dry out at blooming time. 
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CLOVER COUSINS PROVIDE VARIETY — 


Members of the pea family which are included 
among the worth-while shrubs and climbing plants 


HE pea family is of horticultural 
value as well as of great economic 
importance. Perhaps the best known 
member is the common clover. All the 
clover relatives, or clover cousins, as we 
well may call them, have flowers of the 
same structure as the common sweet pea. 
The fruits, although variable in size, are 
on the same plan as those of garden peas 
or beans. 

The first note of color is given by the 
redbud or Judas tree, a native woodland 
tree found in moist, fertile soil from New 
York and New Jersey to Texas. It devel- 
ops best in the southeastern states. The 
flowers are more abundant on the younger 
wood but it is not unusual to find flower 
clusters on the old wood, sometimes even 
on the trunk. It is valuable in landscape 
work for planting in the shade of taller 
trees. It blooms at the same time as flower- 
ing dogwood and the two trees growing 
together make a splendid combination, 
particularly against a background of ever- 
greens. 

A day or two after the opening of the 
redbud, the yellow flowers of the Siberian 
pea-tree (Caragana arborescens) bid for 
attention. The yellow flowers are freely 
produced and are well set off by the grace- 
ful foliage of tender green, a color com- 
bination symbolic of Spring. This tree is a 
native of Siberia and Manchuria and. has 
the tough, hardy constitution that we 
would expect in a plant from that part of 
the world. Its average height seems to be 
eight to 12 feet, although under particu- 
larly good conditions it may reach 20 feet 
and be more or less tree-like. It is not suit- 
able for a prominent position, but it is 
useful in shrub borders or large plantings. 
Sunlight and average soil seem to be its 
only requirements, and because of its hardi- 
ness it is popular as a hedge plant in the 
prairie states. 

There are several other pea-shrubs that 
are uncommon and very interesting. One 
that particularly appeals to me is the Mon- 
golian pea-shrub (Caragana chamlagu). 
It seldom grows more than three or four 
feet high, but since it spreads slowly, by 
suckers, old plants may have a spread of 
six feet or more. In May the slender, some- 
what arching branches are strung with 
large, yellow flowers that are tinged with 
red as they age. The dark green, glossy 
leaves are handsome all during the Sum- 
mer. Gardeners looking for a hardy and 
attractive shrub that can be depended upon 
to stay low without pruning might well 
consider Mongolian pea-shrub. 

The golden yellow flowers of Scotch 
broom are familiar to most gardeners, and 
so is the fact that brooms thrive in sandy 
soil and full sun. Not so familiar, how- 
ever, is a very showy member of the group 
that takes its common name from the town 
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of Warminster in England, where it prob- 
ably originated. Warminster broom has 
slender, wiry, green twigs that are almost 
leafless. In early May the branches are 
crowded with small, creamy white blos- 
soms, and young specimens often look like 
solid masses of flowers. When young, the 
plants are rounded and regular in outline 
and the slender branches make fascinating 
line patterns; but as they grow older and 
reach five feet in height the lower branches 
tend to die off, exposing the main stems. 
Although Warminster broom has been 
known for over 70 years, it is still un- 
common. 

Wisteria is so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to mention it, yet it is 
such a splendid vine that one would seem 
lacking in respect to pass it by without a 
word. There are many good woody climb- 
ers, but if I had to select one to the exclu- 
sion of the others I believe I would take 
wisteria without hesitation. For one rea- 
son, it is adaptable. To be sure, it makes its 
best development in sunlight and deep rich 
soil; nevertheless, I have seen it making a 
very respectable show in city gardens where 
any ordinary vine would have given up 
during the first season. In a favorable posi- 
tion it may grow to 100 feet, while with 
careful pruning it can be trained as a small 
tree, six or eight feet high. Wisteria would 
be a joy for its leaves alone. 

It would seem that wisteria is quite er- 
ratic in its blooming, for one of the ques- 
tions we receive most frequently is ‘How 
can I make my wisteria bloom?’’ Certainly 
sun is very important, and careful pruning 
during the Summer and Fall is a great help 
to flowering. Checking the growth evi- 
dently influences the formation of flower 
buds. Long, vigorous shoots should be 





cut back to within three or four inches of 
the main stem, and thin, spindling growths 
should be removed entirely. 

Laburnums are tall shrubs or small trees 
that are handsome in bloom. Because of 
their upright branches and narrow habit, 
they are useful in small gardens. The two 
species commonly cultivated are much alike 
in general appearance, having stiff, upright 
branches and trifoliate leaves that rernind 
one of large clover leaves. Drooping clus- 
ters of yellow flowers come in May and 
June. The flowers, except for their color, 
are suggestive of the wisteria, and the clus- 
ters vary in length from a few inches to a 
foot and a half in good varieties. Golden- 
chain (Laburnum anagyroides) is usually 
a tall, slender shrub, with many branches 
from the base. In the northeastern states 
it grows from eight to 15 feet or so in 
height, but in Europe it forms a tree, and 
I have seen specimens in southern Sweden 
about 35 feet high. It is variable in char- 
acter, and there are now several forms in 
cultivation. 

The Scotch laburnum (L. alpinum) 
ranges into the mountains of central and 
southern Europe. It is not native to Great 
Britain but has been cultivated there for 
centuries, and the common name arises 
from the fact that it thrives in the highlands 
of Scotland. It tends to be more stiffly up- 
right in habit than the golden-chain, and 
its slender flower clusters are longer and 
bloom about two weeks later. Coming 
from mountainous regions, it is naturally 
the hardier species. 

Laburnums are easily raised from seed 
and grow well in ordinary soil. Although 
full sun is their preference, they will stand 
partial shade. They can be used as lawn 
specimens or for accent in the shrub border, 


The Indigoferas, with the common name of indigo shrubs, are 
handsome plants blooming in June. 
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and, as I said earlier, because of their small 
stature they are well suited to use in small 
gardens. From time to time the specimens 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden are be- 
sieged by gray or black plant lice, but they 
can be controlled by a nicotine sulphate 
spray or some other insecticide carefully 
applied. 

Closely related to laburnums and some- 
what similar in general appearance is a 
shrub that we seldom meet in plantings, 
Petteria ramentacea. I should like to bring 
it to the attention of Horticulture readers 
because it has many good qualities and de- 
serves wider use. Its home is in the hills 
and mountains of Dalmatia, and for that 
reason it has the common name of Dalma- 
tian laburnum. A bushy shrub with many 
branches, it is considerably denser in habit 
than laburnums. The specimen in the bo- 
tanic garden is 13 years old and about eight 
feet tall. What its ultimate height will be it 





is difficult to say—probably about 10 feet. 

Among the several clover cousins bloom- 
ing in June are the indigo shrubs (Indigo- 
fera). There are several of these, and they 
range in height from about one to six feet. 
Some are ornamental and desirable while 
others are barely worth cultivating, even 
though their clusters of tiny pink or salmon 
flowers are produced for weeks and weeks. 
There are two species of which I am par- 
ticularly fond. One has the common name 
of Chinese indigofera (Indigofera decora). 
In a mild climate it might grow several 
feet high, but because of our trying Win- 
ters it seldom grows taller than a foot and 
a half. In early June the long spikes of 
rosy flowers are produced and they are well 
set off by handsome, wisteria-like foliage 
which makes the plants attractive long 
after the flowers have fallen. There is a 
white-flowered variety that is especially 
effective. The Chinese indigofera, because 
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Y FIRST contact with the quite un- 
certain Rosa rouletti occurred in 
1931, when I obtained and planted in the 
rock garden some of the dainty little plants 
which carry this name. They stayed there 
for many years, always bloominz very 
early, always holding bloom and leaves 
until bitter frost, and always maintaining 
the dwarf and self-contained quality which 
keeps this delightful variety from being 
seen and esteemed. I have seen a dozen at- 
tempts made to display R. rouletti and 
other fairy roses, all of which have failed 
because the plants were just too fine and 
small and neat and self-contained to give 
the full view necessary to appreciate them. 
But I would not try to recount the 
somewhat obscure history of this rose, 
which I believe belongs to a group running 
back to the days of Miss Lawrence around 
the year 1800. Nor will I discuss its bo- 
tanical relationships. I want to urge those 
who follow me in these pages to grow 
rouletti, a lot of it, and treat it as a filler 
for corners, even as a sort of ground cover, 
and very much as a plant to freely give 
away. 

Always it blooms in its inconspicuous 
way very early in the season, and keeps 
on throughout the season. It can be com- 
pletely and unpleasantly renewed if it is 
propagated by budding on a strong under- 
stock so that instead of staying around six 
inches high at the most, it will run up a 
foot or more and become quite ordinary 
and useless. 

This little beauty is readily rooted from 
cuttings, and can serve in the garden as an 
edging, as I have it, for example, in front 
of my bed of a pet polyantha, Springtime, 
which I enjoy every year, as it really lives 
its name most of the season. Rouletti can 
be moved anywhere at any time, provided 
it is treated with enough consideration not 
to give it the richest possible soil. 

Rouletti is but one of a group of tiny 


roses, and whether it be the red Tom 
Thumb or the several lovely variations 
which Robert Pyle has wangled out of his 
European hybridizers, I do not care. All 
are good, although only Rouletti itself is 
entirely free from trouble and trials. It 
can be treated about as one treats Phlox 
subulata, and its cheerful foliage during the 
few days when it has no flowers will pay 
for all of the time and space it takes 
throughout the season. I have seen smart 
dealers in rock plants hand it out in pots 
to eager purchasers, which is a reasonable 
and proper thing to do. My rose growing 
friends ought to grow and enjoy and give 
away Rosa rouletti. 

Many times heretofore questions have 
been asked in these pages, to which, in 
course of time, intelligent reply has been 
made. Here is another one, and I shall be 
delighted to have just as much critical at- 
tention as possible. 

In the 1943 ‘“‘American Rose Annual”’ 
is published an article on ‘‘ ‘Long Pruning’ 
in England,’’ written by the expert of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and reprinted 
from the journal of that organization. Dr. 
Bradford's preference is for “‘long prun- 
ing,’ which means as little pruning as 
possible, and he stays right with Mrs. 
Harriett R. Foote, America’s gréatest rose 
grower, in his arguments. I hoped this year 
to put through my own test at ‘Breeze 
Hill,’”’ but Jack Frost “‘beat me to it’’ and 
we did involuntary close pruning. 

But what I am primarily now engaged 
in is an inquiry as to what is the proper 
method of pruning when transplanting oc- 
curs. I grew up with the feeling that de- 
spite any care in digging a plant to be 
moved, the roots were disturbed, and many 
times radically disturbed, consequently it 
seemed best not only to shape the top but 
to reduce it so as to balance the plant in its 
new location. Logical support for this 
position rests in the fact that in order to 
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of its pleasing habit and low growth, is 
well suited to use in large rock gardens, or 
at the front of shrub plantings. 

There is one more group that I would 
like to speak of—the bushclovers or lespe- 
dezas. They are important because they 
give us flowers late in the season at a time 
when there are few other shrubs in bloom. 
The bushclovers are slender-branched 
shrubs, perhaps best treated as herbaceous 
plants and cut to the ground each Spring. 
Treated in this way they form dense masses 
about five feet high and broad, and are 
covered with multitudes of small, dull-red 
flowers in September and October. There 
are two or three species offered by nursery- 
men, but I think the one called shrub bush- 
clover (Lespedeza bicolor) is the best. It 
is more regular in outline and has leaves 
of a brighter green. 

—Charles Doney. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. 


PRUNING 


make new growth in the new location 
moisture from the soil must be transpired 
through the plant, and that the lighter this 
load on the plant the better the- result 
would be. Such has been my practice for 
many years, and I cannot say it has been 
unsuccessful. 

But others quite as much interested as | 
am in sound transplanting have other ideas. 
Moving the plant as carefully as possible, 
they transplant to the new location with- 
out any pruning, or with only the slightest 
reshaping. Sometimes — but not always 
—the plants thus treated seem to respond 
and a good plant results, though it does 
not, in my experience, go wholeheartedly 
to work toward a new head. 

I have been studying an established 
plant of Ilex cornuta, the beautiful Chinese 
holly, to which Jack Frost paid so much 
attention that all the foliage is gone. My 
shears did not hesitate as they cut away to 
what seemed to be live wood, and I hope 
I am going to have after a while a newly 
formed Chinese holly with its very dis- 
tinct and beautiful glossy green leaves. 

Now here is where the question comes 
in as to what is the right practice. I should 
like many others to send to Horticulture 
criticisms of my suggestion, which is ob- 
viously written from the standpoint of 
balanced pruning. If I am wrong I should 
like to be told why. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








Changes of Address 
ECAUSE of war-time restric- 


tions, changes in address must 
reach us three weeks before the 
change is to start. Notice should be 
given if changes to Summer addresses 
are desired this year. 


—The Publishers. 
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HAVE always advocated pulling and 

canning carrots when young and, there- 
fore, still small. Perhaps I have been 
wrong, for I find Dr. W. E. Pyke of the 
Colorado State College declaring that 
“Bigger carrots are better carrots.’’ The 
argument is that the storage of carotene 
(vitamin A) in carrots increases progres- 
sively throughout the growing season, so 
that the larger, mature carrots contain far 
more vitamin A than young, early-season 
carrots. In order that carrots may ap- 
proach the maximum accumulation of 
carotene, they should be allowed to grow 
until they are at least two inches in diame- 
ter, according to Dr. Pyke. 

All this being true, one-inch bunching 
carrots are not as desirable as larger ones, 
and a two-inch diameter is not a bit too 
much. 

Dr. Pyke declares further that older car- 
rots are sweeter than the finger-sized vege- 
tables, since they have a higher sugar con- 
tent, while the younger carrots are higher 
in starch. It is because immature carrots 
have little flavor of their own that their 
sweetness is the more noticeable. The 
older carrots have more flavor and it masks 
the sweetness. In any event, that is the 
way the Colorado professor presents the 
matter, and probably he knows what he 
is talking about. 


O OTHER pest vexes me as much as 

the Mexican bean beetle. Not many 
years ago it was axiomatic that anyone 
could grow beans, but now this crop de- 
mands unremitting attention. I under- 
stand that the Mexican bean beetle at the 
start of World War I was known to occur 
only in Colorado and New Mexico. It 
was scattered abroad in bales of hay sent 
to feed army mules in Alabama. Its migra- 
tion northward was relatively swift — 
much too swift to suit me. 

In the last war also, the Colorado potato 
beetle was introduced into Europe by the 
mass movements of troops and foodstuffs. 
Let us hope that it is now working actively 
in Germany, thus helping us to win this 
war. 


MY mind the maligned weigelas 
deserved all the disregard that came to 
them, for they were coarse in growth and 
dull in color. I kept away from them save 
for the one rather pleasant old red sort, 
Eva Rathke. However, the hybridists have 
been at work at home and abroad. Lemoine 
or some other French hybridizer touched 
the weigelas with the finger of genius, and 
behold, the coarse habit and muddy colors 
disappeared. I have four or five good va- 
rieties that have resulted and about which 
I have previously preached in these col- 
umns, but now I want to mention only 
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one, the exquisite pink Feerie. It bloomed 
just when our azalea show was at its best, 
and the warm glowing pink of Feerie 
could be properly placed in comparison 
with the very beautiful azaleas. The great 
plant we have, arched its canes over a walk 
in such a fashion as to give an effect I have 
not seen anywhere else, for no azalea could 
do as well. 

I could enlarge about Avalanche, a 
beautiful white form; about Girondin, 
Profusion and Richesse, but I will not do 
it, for in the garden grouping the plant I 
am commending is relatively near a perfect 
plant of Philadelphus coronarius, and that 
gives the white. 


HAT the American side of this situa- 

tion comes in the work done by Alex- 
ander Cumming, Jr., at Bristol, Conn., is 
evident in the variety Bristol Ruby, which 
is based on Eva Rathke, I think, but far 
exceeds it in every way, including admi- 
rable habit, and yet more admirably in the 
disposition to bloom again in the Fall, 
when its fewer but very precious red blos- 
soms gladden the eye. This Bristol Ruby 
has a grand effect as a shrub, but the indi- 
vidual flowers are worth more attention 
than I dare take space here to give them. 
They do a job that no other shrub of the 
kind does, and are borne on a plant which 
is a thoroughly effective shrub, coming 
about the time of the average philadelphus. 

It would be unfair to leave out of this 
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incidental study mention of a much newer 
shrub which had been widely advertised 
and which really has been held back by its 
abominable scientific name and nearly as 
abominable common name. I refer to Kolk- 
witzia amabilis. Kolkwitz may have been 
a very amiable and admirable gentleman 
who deserved to be complimented by nam- 
ing a plant for him, but I could get along 
very well indeed if I never heard of him 
again. Asa common name ‘‘Beauty Bush” 
seems completely absurd because there are 
so many other beauty bushes. I have to 
say this, even though my friend, the late 
E. H. Wilson, gave it this name. 

However, having vented my taxonomic 
annoyance, let me say that this belongs in 
a general way in the weigela family, and 
that it is greatly refined over anything con- 
ceived of in the old days of Weigela rosea. 
Whether one considers the individual 
flower or the general effect of the plant in 
bloom or out of bloom, there is always 
satisfaction. 

It is pink, to be sure, but with enough 
yellow in the pink to take off its similarity 
curse. After it has done its beautiful 
blooming best right with the weigelas, the 
second phase comes, which is that the 
calyces are of a distinct hue and remain in 
such shape as to give the plant a long sea- 
son of garden beauty accentuated by its 
combination of upright habit and weeping 
habit. Yes, the only poor thing about 
Kolkwitzia amabilis is its name. 


The Kolkwitzia, also called the beauty bush, is one of the 
loveliest of the Spring-flowering shrubs. 













































Books for the Home Front 


Let these books help you with your problems in— 
Vegetable Gardening »* Home Canning * Nutrition * Meal Planning * Herbs »& General Gardening 








GENERAL GARDENING 


COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 
—R. E. Biles. Here is the expert gardening 
experience of 25 years packed between the 
covers of one book. It is a guide to all 
that is NEW in gardening—new flowers 
and plants, new methods and shortcuts. 
Twenty-seven chapters lavishly illustrated. 
Covers everything you need to know about 
gardening. Describes every phase of plant- 
ing and transplanting. Covers house plants, 
window boxes, amateur greenhouses, water 
gardens, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Each and everyone of the 27 big chapters 
illustrated with detailed diagrams, photo- 
graphs or full color plates. It is new, and 
complete. $3.00 


GARDEN GUIDE by 28 authorities. One of 
the most practical and informative Garden 
Books ever published for the average home 
owner. Every phase of gardening in con- 
nection with the home grounds is covered 
—from the location of the house to the final 
reaping of the gardener’s reward in perfect 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, a fine lawn, 
shrubs and trees. Its pages also include 
every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, 
and birds. Over 300 Illustrations. $2.00 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
—by A. C. Hottes. A guide to practical 
work based on real questions, and ar- 
ranged for quick reference. Chapters in- 
clude among others a garden calendar, 
soils, hotbeds and coldframes, care of cut 
flowers, the growing of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers and house plants. $2.50 





VEGETABLE GARDENING 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES — 
Paul W. Dempsey. Lewis Gannett called 
this book “first among the 1942 victory 
garden books.” It now includes a new 
section by Albert C. Burrage with photo- 
graphs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day Garden 
that you can almost put into your living- 
room and that can feed four people for 
four months. $2.50 


GARDENING FOR GOOD EATING — 
Helen M. Fox. Mrs. Fox’s book is most val- 
uable. In it, in addition to the vegetables 
usually grown by the gardener, you will 
find many forgotten vegetables that are 
worth your attention because of their high 
food value and delicious flavor; 35 leafy 
greens which may be used as spinach; 
many suggestions for salads “in variety”; 
numerous American vegetables; 43 plants 
that may be grown for teas; herbs; small 
fruits and berries. $2.50 


THE FOOD GARDEN—Laurence & Edna 
Blair. The Food Garden is a how-to-do-it 
book. With its many pictures it will be an 
indispensable tool for thousands of gar- 
deners who are planting vegetable gardens 











—both amateur and expert. The 20 double- 
page spreads of line drawings with instruc- 
tions show in detail the various steps in 
the cultivation of each crop and the par- 
ticular problems of each that beset the gar- 
dener. The authors have selected 33 vege- 
tables, eight greens, eight salad greens, 16 
herbs and 17 fruits and berries. $2.00 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 
—Daniel J. Foley. Here is the first book to 
show all the important varieties of vege- 
tables and berries in 150 accurately colored 
photographs, with accompanying descrip- 
tions and practical cultural directions. In 
addition to the color plates, there are 50 
photographs in black and white and 50 
line drawings that show actual garden 
plans, correct spacing, and other garden- 
ing operations. Comprehensive sections on 
garden plants, soil preparation, seed sow- 
ing, tools, insects and diseases, cooking 
hints, winter storage and so on are in- 
cluded. $2.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN—E. L Far- 
rington. New, Revised, Enlarged. With ap- 
proved planting plans, charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the better varieties and ways 
to save money, seed and time. All home 
gardeners should own this book. Illus- 
trated. $1.25 








COOKING 


300 SUGAR SAVING RECIPES—Harriet 
Hester. This is not only a collection of 
sugar saving and sugarless recipes, but a 
a complete guide to wartime cooking. In- 
cludes sugarless baking and desserts, can- 
ning and preserving, conserving with left- 
overs, the school lunch. Now in its fourth 
printing. $1.50 


THRIFTY COOKING FOR WARTIME— 
Alice B. Winn-Smith. Dealing with the 
realities of war, this book sets down in 
concrete and usable form many of the most 
important rules for wartime cooking. All 
are not necessarily new, but the best and 
thriftiest of the old ones. Easy to follow, 
the book gives just a few basic recipes 
which are practical, economical, easy to 
change. Following each basic recipe, are 
“thrifty changes” which will add unlimited 
variety and meet the emergency by using 
foods that are on hand or most readily 
available. You will find that it continually 
suggests new ideas—a thing quite out of 
the ordinary in a cook book. $1.50 


COOK IT OUTDOORS—James Beard. In 
your own garden this year, cook outdoors 
and use the recipes in this marvelous book. 
New ideas for the barbecue pit, the port- 
able stoves and some swell new sauces and 
stews that will enliven any outdoor party, 
what to eat from hamburgers to salmon 
steaks. It tells how to make fireplaces and 
outdoor kitchens. Also some good ideas for 
the small terrace or the pint-size garden 
if you would be an outdoor cook in the city. 
Illustrated. Third printing. $2.00 











HERBS 


HERBS, HOW TO GROW THEM AND 
LOW TO USE THEM—Helen Noyes Web- 
ster. New Edition — Revised — Enlarged. 
Written by an outstanding American au- 
thority, this book goes back to the lore and 
use by the ancients, designs of early gar- 
dens, old recipes, and includes lists of herbs 
for modern gardens. A chapter on medici- 
nal herbs. Gives complete cultural informa- 
tion on all useful herbs. Illustrated. $1.25 


HERBS, THEIR CULTURE AND USES 
—Rosetta E. Clarkson. This comprehen- 
sive book gives clear, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for growing all varieties of herbs; 
tells how to propagate them; where and 
how to plant them in gardens, in special 
herb beds, and how to combine them with 
other garden flowers. Methods of harvest- 
ing, drying and storing are fully explained. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


CANNING 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY—Ann 
Pierce. An all-inclusive guide to pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating and canning by 
government-approved methods. Covers 
fruits and vegetables, conserves and mar- 
malades, jams and fruit butters, jellies, 
pickles, relishes. Instructions on storaging, 
packaging, equipment. All recipes give 
rules for sugar conservation. Third print- 
ing. $1.50 























NUTRITION 
AMERICA’S NUTRITION PRIMER, 
WHAT TO EAT AND WHY—Eleanora 
Sense. One of the most important tasks for 
the women of America is the careful feed- 
ing of their families. Nutrition books are 
generally heavy and filled with scientific 
terms. This one is written for every 
woman, in everyday language, to meet 
everyday problems of proper feeding. Use 
it daily for better health, new vitality, and 
a heightened zest for living. Fourth print- 
ing. $1.00 


EAT WELL FOR LESS MONEY—Gaynor 
Maddox. The New American Guide to 
Modern Nutrition. Here is a practical 
handbook of basic foods for every day liv- 
ing. Shows you how to overcome every food 
rationing problem you are sure to be faced 
with. Tells about many new foods that are 
especially important and useful today. 
Points out many valuable neglected foods 
which can now add zest and nourishment 
to wartime meals. It shows how to buy and 
prepare nourishing, inexpensive substi- 
tutes that everybody will like, and how to 
get the most out of your food with scores 
of new ration-wise ideas. It will take the 
guesswork out of marketing and meal- 
planning. Illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams. $2.00 
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Specimen Dahlia Blooms 


E Bulletin of the American Dahlia 
Society reports that successful exhibit- 
ors of larger flowering dahlias prune se- 
verely, permitting only one to four blooms 
to develop on each plant. Also, a great 
deal of water, used at the right time, has 
more to do with size than any so-called 
forcing fertilizer. 

Final pinching out is done about two 
months before show date or mid-July. As the 
branches appear, permit only one, two or four 
to grow. Buds will show about mid-August. 
Disbud by removing small side buds and permit 
the center bud to develop. If the bud cluster 
appears a little too early do not disbud right 
away, but wait a week or so until the buds get 
larger and then remove the center bud and save 
just one bud. Result will be to retard blossom- 
ing and produce longer stems. 

A tiny bud will require 30 to 35 days 


to fully mature into an exhibition flower. 
A bud showing color takes one week. 


Weeds and Garden Sanitation 


CCORDING to D. O. Dodge of the 
New York Botanical Garden, sanita- 
tion will help more than any other factor 
to keep away diseases and pests of garden 
plants. Keeping the garden and its sur- 
roundings free of weeds is one form of sani- 
tation, for if weeds are allowed to mature, 
they will not only scatter a fresh lot of seed 
in the soil to make more work for the gar- 
dener later, but they will increase the dis- 
eases and pests to be fought. Weeds play 
the role of ‘“Typhoid Mary’’ in the gar- 
den. They harbor insects and they are also 
hosts for many parasitic fungi and viruses 
which later move over to the garden plants, 
often being carried there by these same in- 
sects. 


Onion Sets Need Care 
ESTS made last year by Hrant M. 


Yegian of the Massachusetts experi- 
ment station indicate that it pays to plant 
onion sets carefully and to space them 
evenly. Sets planted by hand yielded an 
average of 51 pounds of No. | onions per 
50 feet of row, compared with 33.5 
pounds for machine-planted sets with sup- 
plementary hand work for checking and 
respacing. The total yield obtained from 
machine-planted sets varied from 29 to 44 
pounds compared with 49 to 54.5 pounds 
from hand-planted sets. Also, there was a 
loss of 25 per cent in yield when the sets 
were placed horizontally in the row by 
hand, and 80 per cent when planted bot- 
toms up. Spacing of sets in the row also 
had a marked influence on the yield and to 
some extent on the size of the bulbs. How- 
ever, bulbs standing four inches apart gave 
a lower total yield in pounds of No. 1 
onions than did those spaced about two 
inches apart. These figures will, of course, 
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vary from year to year, depending on 
weather conditions prevailing soon after 
the sets are planted. 


Culture of Belladonna 


N. STILLINGS and Alex Laurie of 
. the Ohio Experiment Station have 
found that belladonna seeds germinate 
slowly and unevenly. By pretreating with 
sulfuric acid, soaking in water and starting 
in a high temperature and high moisture, 
50 per cent germination can be secured. 
No difference in yield was obtained from 
plants out of pots, bands or flats. Plants 
spaced two feet by two feet in the field 
yielded practically the same amount of ma- 
terial per plant as those spaced 12 inches. 
Fertilization did not increase the alka- 
loid yield. However, higher percentages of 
alkaloids were obtained from plants grown 
in soil with a pH 5.5—6.5 than from 
plants grown in soil with a higher pH. In 
samples from the Ohio nutritional test 
plots, leaf material yielded a higher per- 
centage of alkaloids than leaves and stems 
mixed. Greenhouse production was found 
to be unprofitable. Stems can be cut to 
within six inches of the soil level without 
endangering the continued growth of the 
plants. 


Tomato Mosaic From Tobacco 
9 eae of the most prevalent mosaic 


diseases that reduce tomato yields come 
from tobacco, says Dr. William A. Kreut- 
zer of the Colorado State College experi- 
ment Station. He explains that the virus 
of mosaic will live in dry tobacco for years 
and is readily transferred to tomatoes by 
the transplanter’s hands through a few 
broken hairs on the tomato stem. 
Commercial tomato growers in Colo- 
rado require their workers to wash their 
hands thoroughly before handling tomato 
plants and desist from smoking or chewing 
tobacco in tomato fields. Mosaic reduces 


the number of blossoms on a tomato plant 
and also reduces its growth, thereby re- 
ducing yields. Symptoms of the disease 
are not evident until the plant begins to 
mature later in the season when it is too 
late to replace it with a healthy plant. 


Too Many Apple Blooms 


A. BLAKE recalls in Horticultural 

. News that the apple belongs to the 
family rosacee. Five flowers commonly 
develop from each well-formed bud, but 
sometimes as many as seven form from 
each fruit bud. Most growers will agree 
that only one fruit per spur is desired at 
maturity when the majority of the spurs 
bear. Therefore, 75 to 80 per cent of the 
flowers which bloom should drop as flow- 
ers or small green fruits. An apple tree 
with a spread of 30 to 35 feet may develop 
as many as 40,000 to 50,000 individual 
flowers. A drop of 30,000 to 40,000 flow- 
ers and green fruits per tree in such case 
may, therefore, mean just a good com- 
mercial thinning. 


Brown Paint for Outdoors 


OBERTS MANN of the Cook County 

(Ill.), Forest Preserve District has 

reported to Parks and Recreation as fol- 
lows: 

It took four years for the National Park 
Service to convince us that we should use 
brown paint on tables, toilets and buildings, 
rather than green. Green soon fades to an un- 
pleasant color hard to describe. Brown, on the 
other hand, is composed of earthern pigments 
such as ochre, umber and senna. It lasts much 
longer and looks much better if the proper 
combination of ingredients are used to produce 
a rich, tobacco brown. 

Another argument was that brown buildings 
and picnic tables were much more inconspicu- 
ous and therefore, less of a necessary intrusion 
in the area. I had to get up in an airplane to 
realize that brown-painted structures blend 
with the landscape far better than green. Then 
I noticed how much farther away, from a car, 
I could spot a green table dragged off into the 
woods by some isolationist. 
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What To Plant Now 


T IS to be hoped that there is still 

room in the garden for crops which 
provide a succession and those which thrive 
best when planted late. Now is the time 
for another sowing of beet and carrot seeds 
in order to continue uninterrupted pro- 
duction. These seeds should be sown a little 
deeper than earlier in the Spring and the 
soil should be well firmed over them. 

It is not too late to plant squashes. 
Gardeners in the North who grow Sum- 
mer squashes seem to prefer the crook- 
necked variety, whereas the South seems 
to have a liking for the Pattypan kind. 

About 15 years ago the Italians intro- 
duced the marrow type of Summer squash 
called Cocozelle which is used when about 
as large as a cucumber and is very tender. 
A new dark green variety, Zucchini, is now 
winning favor. 

The small squash known as Des Moines, 
also as Acorn and Table Queen, comes later 
and makes vines 10 or 12 feet long. It is 
an excellent little squash, which can be cut 
in half for serving. Butternut is a new 
squash shaped like a dumbbell and light 
faun in color. It grows eight to 10 inches 
long with a “‘handle”’ three or four inches 
in diameter. It is an excellent squash. 
Delicata is sometimes known as the sweet- 
potato squash and is shaped like a fat cu- 
cumber. Golden Delicious is a good squash, 
as is Buttercup, a new variety weighing 
four or five pounds, and to be valued for 
its high quality. 

Squashes are best grown in hills, al- 
though that does not mean on raised 
ground. Make a little depression around 
the spot where each so-called hill is to be 
and sow the seeds about one inch deep. 
Plant eight or 10 seeds but thin to four 
seedlings unless the cutworms have done 
the work for you. Do not be in a hurry to 
thin. The so-called vegetable spaghetti may 
not merit all of the advertising it has re- 
ceived but it is an interesting novelty and 
practical from a nutritional point of view. 
The contents of this squash will be found 
stringy, thus suggesting spaghetti, but the 
flavor is typical of the squash. 

Snap beans may be planted again now 
to provide beans for canning as well as for 
immediate use. It is also possible to grow 
beans for drying, at least in most sections. 
The commercial pea bean is not well 
adapted to cultivation in the home garden, 
but kidney beans and yellow-eyes may be 
grown successfully. As a matter of 
fact, any of the so-called shell beans 
such as the horticultural bush and 
climbing kinds and limas will provide 
shelled beans if permitted to remain 
until they mature. It is well to re- 
member, however, that the production 
of green beans will soon cease if they 


are not picked. This should be kept in 
mind when planting for dry beans. 

In any event, it is well to consider the 
length of time available for producing 
beans to be dried for Winter. Such kinds 
as the yellow-eye and the white marrow 
require a period of from 100 to 120 days 
before the coming of frost. Kidney beans 
require a few days longer. This means that 
in the North, planting must be done imme- 
diately. The beans should not be overfed 
although, of course, they like moderately 
rich soil. To avoid thinning, the beans 
should be sown thinly and the best way to 
use fertilizer is to apply it in bands at each 
side of the seed and a little deeper. 

There has been much complaint in some 
sections about bean seeds being destroyed 
before they germinate. Damage of this 
kind is caused by the seed maggot, which 
destroys the seed soon after it is planted. 
These maggots are attracted by litter of 
any kind and may be expected where weeds 
and trash abound. They can usually be 
circumvented by planting very shallow so 
that the beans will germinate and start to 
grow promptly. However, there is likely 
to be little trouble from these pests now. 

Much greater danger lies in attacks by 
the Mexican bean beetle, which eats vora- 
ciously and soon ruins a patch of beans 
unless kept under control. Much can be 
done by rubbing the eggs from the under 
part of the leaves but treatment will be 
needed with some such remedy as rotenone, 
pyrethrum or cryolite. Arsenate of lead 
should not be used on beans as it will burn 
the plants. 


Destroying Insect Eggs 


NE of the easiest ways to rid the 

small garden of many insects is to 
destroy their eggs. This requires looking 
over the garden daily, especially early in 
the season, but is neither time-consuming 
nor disagreeable work. 

The common potato bug, or Colorado 
beetle, begins laying eggs almost as soon as 
the plants are above ground. If all those 
eggs are destroyed, the garden will be little 
troubled by potato bugs. The eggs are 











The so-called vegetable spaghetti is a 
kind of squash. 
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deposited singly, in small groups, or in 
sizable patches on the underside of the leaf 
and are easily crushed by folding the leaves 
together and pinching. 

The eggs of the asparagus beetie are 
attached singly to the stalk, and often these 
eggs are the first warning that the beetle is 
present, for the pest drops to the ground 
when alarmed and is difficult to find, in 
spite of its red and yellow markings. 
Keeping the stalks cut is one way to pre- 
vent the hatching of eggs of this pest. 

The Mexican bean beetle eggs are usu- 
ally laid in masses on the underside of 
leaves and may be destroyed in the same 
way as eggs of the potato bug. The brown 
eggs of squash bugs are most often found 
in numbers on the underside of leaves, 
whereas the eggs of the squash borer usu- 
ally are scattered singly along the stem 
itself. 

Even the most inexperienced will soon 
be able to detect insect eggs when present. 
While there is some slight risk of destroy- 
ing the eggs of beneficial insects, the risk 
is too slight to be worth much worry. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Everbearing Strawberries 


ANY suburban growers evidently do 

not understand the care of everbear- 
ing strawberries, and allow them to blos- 
som as freely as they like. This leads to 
questions as to why the plants do not give 
good results. The blossoms of everbearing 
strawberries set out in the Spring, should 
be kept picked off for several weeks, per- 
haps until August 1. Then the plants will 
be able to make strong, vigorous growth 
and a large crop of good berries will be 
produced in the Fall. Berries ready for 
picking may be expected in three or four 
weeks from the time the picking of the 
blossoms ceases. 


The Grape Berry Moth 


VERYONE who grows grapes is fa- 

miliar with the work of the grape 
berry moth, which eats small holes in the 
grapes when they are almost ripe and which 
is readily identified by the fact that it causes 
the berries in the clusters to be matted into 
a web. 

The insect emerges from its cocoon in 
late Spring, at which time the female will 
lay eggs on the clusters just beginning to 
form. In July, a second generation 
emerges and the worms start feeding. 
The insect can be controlled by spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead at the rate of 
three pounds in 50 gallons of water 
just after the blossoms have dropped. 
Raking and burning leaves in Autumn 
will help to control these pests. 
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Question From Mrs. Fox 


EAR EDITOR — There have been 

several articles on “‘pineapple sage’’ in 
Horticulture lately, giving it various Latin 
names. I use it a lot and, before writing 
it up in my book, sent Dr. L. H. Bailey a 
dried specimen, asking him where it came 
from and what the right Latin name was. 
He wrote me as follows: 

Some time ago you asked me about the 
origin or the status of Salvia rutilans. As a 
result of your inquiry I took up the question 
with Dr. Carl Epling in California, who is the 
authority on the Labiatz of the western hemi- 
sphere. He did not know the account of Salvia 
rutilans by Carriere in Revue Horticole for 
1873. The habitat of that plant was unknown 
to Carriere. He found it in cultivation and 
named it. 

I then sent to Dr. Epling all my specimens 
of Salvia rutilans. They have now come back 
all determined as Salvia elegans of Vahl. I 
assume, therefore, that Carriere redescribed 
Vahl’s plant. The publication by Vahl was 
in 1805. 

Dr. Epling sends a note to the effect that 
Salvia elegans is known native in Mexico from 
ten of the states. 

We are therefore placing all our specimens 
of Salvia rutilans back in the herbarium under 
the name of S. elegans. 


Dr. Bailey had previously named “‘pine- 
apple sage’ Salvia rutilans. For me it is 
not a long-lived plant and I treat it like 
a geranium. Cuttings which I make in the 
Fall are carried over indoors during the 
Winter. 

I use this plant to flavor fruit drinks and 
desserts along with rosemary, lavender and 
lemona verbena. 

I would like to know and wonder 
whether any of the readers of Horticulture 
know of other native American plants with 
fragrant foliage to be used for flavor and 
fragrance. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Amaryllis From Seed 


EAR EDITOR—I grow amaryllis 
and therefore was interested in the 
comments of the “Roving Gardener’’ and 
the article ‘Keeping House Plants Under 
Control’ in the issue of January 1, 1943. 
I do not have a greenhouse, but I am 
growing amaryllis from seed very success- 
fully. I hybridize to obtain seed from my 
own plants, as well as buy seed of different 
growers, I take the seed from the pods 
when ripe, let them dry about 10 days and 
then plant them. I get almost perfect 
germination from fresh seed, and very 
poor, or none at all from old seed. 

I use equal parts of loam, sand and peat. 
The flat is placed in water until the top soil 
is damp. The seeds are placed side by side 
and covered lightly with sand. The flats 
are then placed on a west porch (the seeds 
are usually planted from June to August). 
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I never allow the soil to dry, but one must 
guard against keeping it too moist, or the 
seeds will rot. The seedlings are left in the 
flats until the second Summer. During the 
Winter, they are kept with the other house 
plants in an upstairs room. 

The plants are set out in the garden the 
second Summer and cultivated, kept well 
watered and fed liquid cow manure. In the 
Fall, before frost, the bulbs are potted up, 
siX Or more to a six-inch pot, according to 
the size of the bulbs. My oldest seedlings 
are almost two years old, and I am expect- 
ing some bloom next Spring. 

I have grown amaryllis for 20 years and 
have tried several methods of growing. I 
quite agree that the old roots are lost, 
whatever method is used, unless the bulb is 
an evergreen variety. Contrary to the ad- 
vice given in the house plant article, I find 
it best not to water my old bulbs until they 
show they wish to start growth. However, 
with newly purchased bulbs, I pot up on 
arrival and water from the bottom until 
damp soil shows at the top. Then I give no 
more water until the bud shows, or leaf 
growth starts. Newly purchased bulbs are 
usually ready to shoot the bud and this 
watering hastens growth. 


Carthage, Ind. —Opal R. Flick. 


An Old-Time Fungicide 

EAR EDITOR—wWar-time shortages 

may make practical the revival of an 
old-time fungicide and insect repellent 
made up of six parts of air-slaked lime and 
one part of sulfur. The two powders were 
mixed by working them through a fine 
sieve or a kitchen flour sifter. 

Applied by hand or by using a muslin or 
cheesecloth bag, this mixture was form- 
erly used to combat onion maggot, start- 
ing when the seedlings first showed above 
the ground and continuing at 10-day in- 
tervals until the end of June. The same 
treatment was given carrot seedlings up 
until late July. 

This combination with the addition of 
Scotch soot was long used to fight striped 
cucumber beetles, squash bugs, squash stem 
borers as well as mildew on melons and rust 
on celery and beans. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Oyster Shell Scale 
EAR EDITOR—In your articles and 


Readers’ Letters I often find mention 
of the oyster shell scale. Descriptions and 
explanations are given of how it attacks 
lilacs, but I have found it on a wide vari- 
ety of plants, including butternut trees 
and ordinary herbaceous peonies showing 


that other plants should be watched too. 
—Edwin F. Steffek. 


—John Doig. 


Houlton, Me. 
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Flower Distribution Project 
EAR EDITOR—Apropos the recent 


remarks (May 1) on the value of 
flowers and how much they are appreciated 
in service hospitals, it is worth mentioning 
that the New York Florists Club, Metro- 
politan Retail Florists Association and the 
New York Wholesale Florists jointly 
sponsor a monthly distribution of cut 
flowers and flowering plants among the 
service hospitals in the metropolitan area. 
Growers who ship to the New York mar- 
ket, on specified days, send in material to 
a given point and Red Cross ambulances 
make the deliveries. Red Cross workers 
also arrange the flowers in the containers 
supplied by the group mentioned. At 
Easter well over 5,000 pot plants were de- 
livered to the hospitals, the growers being 
paid for this stock from a fund specially 
collected for the purpose. Normally, the 
flowers and plants are donated with the 
same readiness as is the work of the Red 
Cross staff. The New Jersey Florists’ 
Association sponsors a similar monthly 
distribution among several service hospi- 
tals in New Jersey. 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


The Judas Tree Again 


EAR EDITOR—Both Mr. Herring- 

ton (Horticulture, February 1, 1943) 
of Madison, N. J. and Mr. Oxycedrus 
(Horticulture, December 1, 1942) of 
Solvay, N. Y., are right about the differ- 
ence in size between Cercis canadensis and 
C. siliquastrum, and in their doubt about 
the right name for either. 

In spite of C. siliquastrum’s being amply 
big and strong for use as gallows I believe 
it is misnamed in English. I was born and 
raised in Provence, where grow many trees 
brought from Palestine. The miners of that 
country in the days before Christ were ex- 
ploiting that California of Gaul. Joseph 
of Arimathea owned mines in Provence. 
Another, a son of Balthazar built the castle 
of Les Baux near mines of the first bauxite 
known. There C. siliquastrum is called 
“‘arbre de Judse’’ meaning the tree from 
Judea, Judah or Juda, a country, not a 
man. In English, it should be ‘‘Juda’s 
tree,”’ the corruption of which could easily 
make it “Judas Tree.’’ I never heard, at 
home, any hanging tale ascribed to it. Had 
there been one, the tree would have been 
shunned by every one in such a pious land. 
On the contrary, everybody is eager to eat 
the red buds, that taste like the first cher- 
ries. I believe the real name must be 
““Juda’s tree.” 

—DMadeleine Devenish Smith. 
San Diego, Calif. 





Japanese irises help to prolong the season. 





WHEN IRISES AND PEONIES ARE IN BLOOM 


T IS a common lament that the iris 

season is too short and crowds so much 
beauty into such a brief period. Anyone 
expressing such regret has probably nar- 
rowed his interest to only one of the major 
garden groups of iris—bulbous, Siberian, 
bearded and Japanese. Not that he can be 
blamed for doing so, since all of these 
groups are complex in themselves, and need 
time and study to be understood and ap- 
preciated. Taken as a whole, however, the 
approximately 200 cultivated species of 
iris with their innumerable varieties offer 
American gardeners one of the widest 
ranges of flowering period of any kind of 
garden plant. 

The iris season can well start in Spring 
with blooms of bulbous irises, now deter- 
mined to be far hardier than was once sup- 
posed. By planting bulbs of desirable va- 
rieties of English, Spanish irises and of 
Iris reticulata late enough in Autumn to 
prevent the pre-Winter growth of foliage, 
they come through satisfactorily in 
many northern gardens. 

The Siberian irises with their 
narrow leaves and relatively tall 
flower stalks are also available in 
variety. For the most part, their 
sturdy habit and lack of noticeable 
floral differences marks them for 
background planting and for semi- 
wild development especially in 
association with water courses. The 
ultimate in such specialized loca- 
tions are such kinds as the native I. 
versicolor and the Louisiana irises, 
which thrive in moist soil made 
rich by annual deposits of silt. 

The word “‘iris’” is probably 
popularly typified by the tall bearded or 
“German” irises, which bloom along with 
the peonies in late Spring, although con- 
firmed rock gardeners may hold out for 
some of the lower growing kinds such as I. 


pumila and others more interesting but less 
well known. The tall bearded irises are 
represented in cultivation by so many vari- 
eties that no one could hope to know them 
all. Experienced gardeners have found the 
answer to too many varieties in restricting 
themselves to a few really hardy kinds 
which produce blooms pleasing to their 
own personal tastes, whether they are old 
or new introductions. 

The so-called Japanese irises make up 
the other major group of garden irises. It 
is a group which has its own devotees, but 
should be made more use of by all garden- 
ers because of the way in which the wide 
open single and double blooms borne on 
erect stems light up the garden scene in 
Summer. Japanese irises have been in cul- 
tivation for a long time with the result that 






Peony Mrs. J. V. Edlund. 
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many named varieties abound. All of them 
have a garden value and like daylilies even 
those grown from seeds are attractive when 
planted for mass effect. 


HEN peony blossoms are being har- 
vested, care should be taken not to 
cut below the second or third leaf. This 
may mean taking rather short stems, but if 
too much foliage is cut off the plants will 
be seriously injured. The best time to cut 
peonies is when the buds have just begun 
to unfold. They will retain their delicate 
shades better if allowed to open indoors 
than when they are left outdoors, as they 
are easily bleached by the direct sunlight. 
Peonies keep a surprisingly long time 
when cut in the bud. Florists sometimes 
store them for a month or longer, and they 
are shipped for hundreds of miles in the 
bud state. It often happens that peonies 
exhibited at shows have been cut for a week 
or more. There is a steadily growing 
appreciation of the single and the 
Japanese types of peonies. They 
hold up well in wind and sun, and 
are especially effective in landscape 
work. The first few days after 
opening, both these types have a 
most pleasing way of closing up for 
the night, then resembling immense 
rose buds or water lilies. Not so 
generally known as the doubles, 
the time rapidly approaches when 
the single and Japanese types will 
have their deserved place in all 
peony plantings of size. 

Garden makers need not become 
alarmed over the ants they find on 
their peony plants. The ants are 
not attacking the foliage but are attracted 
by the plant lice, which secrete a nectar of 
which the ants are fond. There is some 
possibility, however, that the ants will 
carry disease spores from plant to plant. 
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Starting Plants From Seed — 


Work to be done now to produce 
plants during the coming Autumn 


EEDS of many kinds of perennials can 
be sown now. If thinned or trans- 
planted as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, many of the young plants will 
attain sufficient size to permit planting in 
permanent locations at the end of the 
Summer. Seedlings of slow-growing or 
less hardy kinds may winter better if trans- 
planted a few inches apart in the soil of a 
coldframe or protected bed to await perma- 
nent setting in the Spring. They can also 
be grown in pots and carried over Winter 
in a coldframe. 

Perennial seeds can be sown in close rows 
in a coldframe or even in flats, looking to 
quick transplanting to prevent crowding as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. 
They can also be sown in rows about a 
foot apart in a sheltered place outdoors. 
So planted they can, with thinning and 
cultivation, stand until large enough to 
move to the garden. 

In preparation for seed sowing, the soil 
should be very carefully prepared with the 
addition of leafmold or peat moss and, in 
the case of heavier soils, sand. When sow- 
ing outdoors at this time of year, it is well 
to make sure that the soil is moist before 
the seeds are put in. Some growers make 
a practice of making trenches larger than 
necessary, having them watered and par- 
tially filled in before sowing takes place. 
This method often makes unnecessary 
watering from above before germination 
with consequent crusting of the soil above 
the buried seeds. 

Another way to prevent crusting and at 
the same time conserve moisture—or per- 
mit overhead watering — is to mulch 
lightly with hay or burlap, until germina- 
tion starts. Some growers cover the seeds 
with sand to prevent crusting and to check 
damping-off. 

In frames, the sowing procedure is very 
much the same except that the rows are 
usually made at lesser intervals. Also, 
frames have glass covers, which when 
whitewashed prevent drying out and at the 
same time provide protection against beat- 
ing rains. They should not, however, be 
kept closed, after germination takes place. 
A free circulation of air among the young 
plants helps to prevent damping-off. Such 
circulation is enhanced by sowing in rows 
rather than broadcast. 

Furrows for small seeds should be so 
shallow as to hardly show. They can be 
made readily with the edge of a lath. Those 
for larger seeds may be a little deeper but 
not over an inch. A good way to cover 
seeds in frames is to sift loam or sand or a 
very fine peat moss over them, afterwards 
firming the soil lightly with a board. Be- 
cause the seeds are fine, care must be taken 
not to wash them out when water is 
applied. 
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Probably there is no better method to 
follow than to lay a square of coarse burlap 
over the seed bed. Water can be applied to 
this burlap with a sprinkling can, and will 
dribble through without moving the seeds. 
The burlap need not be removed until the 
seedlings appear but must not be left on 
too long. It is important that seedlings be 
kept moist but not too wet. As soon as 
several pairs of leaves have formed they are 
ready for thinning or transplanting. 

While these methods are used for the 
quantity production of many kinds of 
perennials, it is often possible to sow seeds 
where a plant is wanted permanently, just 
as annual seeds are often sown in flowering 
position. Several seeds are sown in the 
chosen location and the resulting seedlings 
thinned to a single plant later. It is not 
much of a step from this procedure to the 
scattering of seeds for purposes of natural- 
izing particular plants on relatively large 
areas. 

Named varieties of perennials represent 
selections from among thousands of seed- 
lings and cannot be expected to come true 
from seeds. For the reproduction of such 
clones, divisions, layers, cuttings or some 
other method of increasing the parent stock 
by vegetative means is necessary. However, 
aconites, columbines, campanulas delphin- 
iums, gaillardias, lobelias, evening prim- 
roses, pyrethrums, salvias, thalictrums, 
violas and numerous other plants in 
garden-worthy forms can be grown from 
seeds. 


Success With Water Lilies 


AST November we buried two boxes of 
tropical water lilies and one tub con- 
taining the hardy double white called Gon- 
nere in a fairly deep pit behind some ever- 
greens. The tops of the boxes were about 
six inches below the surface of the soil. 

We packed them in with dead leaves 
and compost. Then we did our usual little 
trick of placing a double seed flat on top to 
mark the spot, and put a shovel of compost 
on top of the box to hold it down before 
the snow came. 

To our happy surprise when we pulled 
them out of the boxes and the tub June 1, 
the big, double white, Gonnere, had many 
leaves shooting out, crisp and strong. We 
put it into the warm, sunny pool right 
away. 

As the other lilies did not show growth 
above the soil, we emptied one box, and 
there were the big, round, nut-like tubers, 
brown as chocolate, sound and hard, just 
as when we stored them. 

We added leaf mold and powdered 
bone meal to the soil, and planted the tu- 
bers again, with a thin layer of washed 
sand on top to keep the water clean. They 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
timely bulletin 


““What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


— 
New RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 


“Ragweed and Its 
Eradication”’ 
Price 10 cents 


—_ 


Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

















Books by ERNEST H. WILSON 
Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 


ERNEST H. WILSON gave generously to the beauty of this world, and the world in his life 
heaped honor upon him. The Victoria Medal of Honor, the George Robert White Medal, the 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire gold medal—three out of a hundred awarded him—a Master of Arts from 
Harvard, and a Doctor of Science from Trinity, are only a few of the expressions of respect 
and admiration granted the man. 

“CHINESE” WILSON was one of the world’s greatest plant hunters. He spent 20 years in 
China, Japan, Korea and other countries, seeking new plants for American and European 
gardens. He introduced no less than 2000 new plants, among them the now famous regal 
lily, which is planted more widely than any other lily in existence. 


TWO VOLUMES 

These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a place 
on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—information about trees 
and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de 
luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second volume of the set contains 
the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with notes about different ways $ 00 
in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost entirely upon S 
Wilson’s own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all the 
books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 
at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages $ 00 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among Sg 
books! Formerly $15.00 NOW 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 2 Price or Less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 
Make Checks 


Pybeo = \ ORTICULTURE’”’ 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





















Seeds for Summer Sowing 
After the spring planting, most gardeners 
overlook sowing more seeds later to get a con- 
tinuous supply of vegetables in late summer 
and fall, and to store for winter. They save you 
the most money for prices are higher then. 

Keep your Victory Garden working! Make ra- 
tion points go further, cut food costs, give your 
family more to eat. Even if you haven't started 
a garden, it’s not too late. Send for this bargain 
today—21 kinds, value $2.90, postpaid for just $2! 
‘W 1/2-Lb. Packages of Each: 

Green Beans, B). Valentine Lima Beans, Fordhook Bush 

Yellow Beans,SurecropWax Garden Peas, Thos.Laxton 

1 Ounce— Spinach, Bloomsdale Reselected 21 KINDS 

1 Packet of Each of These 16: 

Beet, Blood Turnip Leaf Lettuce, Gr. Rapids 
Beet, Early Wonder Mustard, So. Giant Curled 
Carrot, Goldinhart Parsley, ExtraCuriedDw. 
Carrot, Long Orange Summer Radish, White 
Corn, Golden Giant Winter Radish, Chi- 
Corn, White Ever- nese Rose 

green Rutabaga, Purple Top 
Chinese Cabbage, Yellow 

Chihli Turnip, Purple Top 
Globe 





Complete directions on every package; ] 
count came be planted as late as Aug. 15. Cucumber, Black White 


’s Fi , Diamon 
2 Packets Burpee’s Finest Flower m 
FREE Seeds with every order--order now! Endive, Green Curled 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


308 Burpee Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








POTTED ROSES 


We can still furnish well started plants in large paper pots 
at 95 cents each or $9 for 10. 


Our usual fine stock of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Mountain 
Laurel and Evergreen Trees are available for late planting. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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will soon leaf out and blossom just as they 
did last Summer, with pink and blue flow- 
ers held well above the water, like small 
tropicals. 

Two boxes of tropical water lilies were 
stored in the warm cellar (oil heat). We 
kept them well watered until March, when 
we almost forgot them, but in May we 
watered them freely, and, to our amaze- 
ment, on June 1, they were alive and 
thrifty, with many shoots on their roots, 
like a peony. 

We do not set the tropicals in the pools 
until June 1. The water is not warm 
enough and the lilies are set back if put out 
too early. Hardy water lilies are usually set 
out about the middle of May. 

We were fortunate in saving all five 
boxes of tropical and hardy lilies; by late 
June they should all be in bloom. 

The soil for water lilies should be rather 
rich with plenty of rotted cow manure. 
We add bone meal to make it last the sec- 
ond year without transplanting. A water 
garden is the easiest kind to care for—no 
weeds, no pests except aphids which a 
sharp spray from the hose will wash off to 
feed the goldfish. 

Cute baby frogs sit on the lily pads, 
basking in the sun, and there are flowers 
of every hue to be had, blooming night and 
day, from June to frost. 


Beatrice Haddrell. 





Marblehead, Mass. 


Artemisia Lactiflora’s Merits 


ESIDES the artemisia Silver King, the 

whitish leaves of which contrast 
brightly in our perennial borders, and 
Artemisia pontica, commonly known as 
“old man’”’ in our herb gardens, there is 
A. lactiflora. 

I like this plant because it “‘stays put’’ 
in my perennial borders, does not kill, or 
heave out of place in Winter and does not 
spread all out of bounds in Summer. In 
the 10 years or so that I have grown it, no 
pest has touched it. 

This artemisia makes a tall-growing 
plant with fine, lacy green leaves and, in 
August and September, small creamy white 
flowers appear which fill the garden with 
a fragrance as rich as that of the nicotianas. 
It should be planted in a well drained spot. 





—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, IIl. 


“Small herbs have grace, great weeds do 
grow apace: 

Sweet flowers are slow and only pests 
make haste.” 








po pocs RUIN your GARDEN? 


Keep dogs away from gardens, shrubs, 
evergreens. You don't see it don't 
smell it, but dogs do and keep away 
vy Yy Won't dissolve in rain. Send no money 
ya x Order C.O.D. $1 plus postage (or send 
oom $1, we pay postage.) Sudbury Labore- 









. Ne ~ tory, 195 Dutton Rd., So. Sudbury, Mass 


Liquio CHAPERONE 
HORTICULTURE 











MOSQUITOES AWAY 


GIVE YOURSELF FREEDOM FROM BUZZ & BITES WITH 
(/ cITRODOR')) 
CANDLES 


—_j 


Indoors or out, burned 15 feet apart, 
these famous citronella candles will 
chase away pesky mosquitoes. Guar- 
anteed to burn 15 hours in glass cup. 
Boxed in pairs, complete with black 
holders. Stock up now. 


Per pair $].00 3 pairs for 


$2.85 


Extra candles for refills, 6 
for $1.25; 12 for $2.40. 
Please add 15¢ per order for postage] 


BRECK’S 


Seedsmen Since 1818 


345 Breck Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





SLUG SHO 
KILL GARDEN 


INSECTS 


FOR VICTORY GARDENS 
Use This Pioneer Pest Destroyer 
Dependable for 68 Years 
It’s an INSECTICIDE—Effective 
against both chewing and suck- 
ing types of insects. > 
it’s a FUNGICIDE—Protects %& 
plants against many blights, 
rusts and mildews. 
A full pound can with 
sifter-top (easy to apply) / 
ly 30c. At Hardware, Jae’! 
d and Drug Stores. 
Spraying ong Gusting 
nm 
Prenat. Write: = 


HAMMOND 
Paint & Chemical Co. 
4 FERRYST.,BEACON, N.Y. 



















Large flowe 
on long stems—yellow and 
white and bi-color, mixed 
A very special offer, post 
paid: 5 Bulbs 25c; 120 for $5. 
DOLLAR om, $ 
Burpee Giant Trumpet 
Top value, described More 22Bulbe 
urpee Red-C: Daffodils 
Showiest of all--whites and yellows 
with bright apricot, red and orange $ 1 
cups. Special mixture. 20 Bulbs... 


unpee Regal Lilies 
Immense, fragrant white blooms. $ 


Hardy, easy to grow. 16 Bulbs.... if 
All3 $1 Lots $2.75, postpaid 


i} ‘ree-- ils, Tulips, 
oo Ee all Bulb Book Free--Daffodils, ips 
B 








te. Plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 


W.Atlee Burpee Co. 
124 Burpee Building, 
/ Philadelphia, Pa. o7 Clinton, lowa 


Blue Salvias in Gardens 


HEN the average flower grower 

hears the word salvia he pictures in 
his mind a mass of scarlet so brilliant as to 
fairly hurt the eye. This is Salvia splen- 
dens, an annual much used for bedding. 
Yet the most common color in the genus 
salvia is blue or blues toward the purple 
tints. | have grown many salvias and have 
now cut my list down to the following 
very fine species: 

S. bracteata rosea is also known as S. 
sclarea turkestanica and it is close to S. 
sclarea. It is a very strong and deep rooted 
perennial and drought resistant. It has a 
basal mass of large rough and hairy leaves, 
from which arise stout leafy stems two to 
five feet high. The real flowers are small 
and white but it has large, brilliantly col- 
ored bracts, which give a fine mass effect in 
shades from purplish and rose to white. 
This big, broad mass of color is very effec- 
tive in early Summer. It reproduces readily 
—miaybe too readily by seeds, but a cut 
at the crown is enough to eliminate un- 
wanted plants. 

S. azurea is a native of the dry plains 
east of the Rockies and has a very deep 
drought-resistant root system. From the 
crown come many stiff and slender stems 
up to five feet. In late Summer it has very 
many sky-blue flowers. 

S. pitcheri might be thought a variety 
of S. azurea were it not that it rarely pro- 
duces seeds. Pitcher & Manda were a firm 
handling very many things in the 90s and 
the name S. pitcheri decidedly suggests that 
this firm put this fine plant into cultiva- 
tion. Like S. azurea there are may wirely 
erect stems three to five feet high and in 
early Fall and on to frost the plant is a 
lovely mass of dark blue. In fact there are 
very few blues to match it. Both S. azurea 
and S. pitcheri can be propagated by divi- 
sions, while S. azurea grows from seeds 
easily. 

S. farinacea is another very fine plant. 
It, too, has a deep root system but forms a 
plant with pretty foliage and the stems are 
two to four feet high, branching to make 
a bush. In mild Winters it is an evergreen 
shrub but in cold weather it freezes to the 
ground and comes from the root. The 
flowering season is very long. 

S. greggi is a rose-red bush two to four 
feet high with a long-flowering season. 
The flowers make a pleasing red shade. 
Divisions or cuttings will propagate it. 

All of the preceding species are alike, 
deep rooted perennials which do their best 
in any loam or even gravelly soil and only 
ask good drainage. 

S. patens is very different. It has a tu- 











NEW HAMPSHIRE MUMS 


Extremely hardy Chrysanthemum Arcticum hy- 
brids which bloom early and are eupoctalie 
tes. Listing several new 
varieties originating with us. 


Also Exhibition Gladioli 
and the very best in Hardy Phlox. 


Dover, New Hampshire 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY 














HANToN 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, ists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
THE HANTON CO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
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There never has been a year without aphis. 
They are the green little insects which 
swarm by the millions and suck the life 
from plants, flowers, shrubs and trees. 
“Black Leaf 40” Kills Aphis, Leaf 
Hoppers, Leaf Miners, Most Thrips, 
Young Sucking Bugs, Mealy Bugs, Lace 
Bugs and Similar Insects. 
Full directions on label and in leaflets 
tell how one ounce makes 6 gallons of 
—s spray for aphis. 
nsist on Original Factory Sealed 
Pochowes'! for Full Strength 4104 









Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corporation 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


‘Geokes Gi2e) Sea. mas Cane), eet wes Vel @ acd : 





EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this sta 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
IUustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





Rid your lawnandgarden 
of ants easily, economi- 
cally, with CYANOGAS* 
ANT-KILLER. A small amount of this gas- 
producin wder poured directly into the 
ant nest ilis all ants inslantly! CYANOGAS 
is simple to use and AMAZINGLY EF- 
FECTIVE. A little goes a long way. Keep a 
supply on hand. Drug, hardware, seed stores 
carry CYANOGAS or can get it for you! 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


30¢—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 

















BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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Citronella Candles Oust Mosquitoes 


Citronella candles burned in pairs indoors or 
out, keep mosquitoes away. Heavy wrought iron 
windbreak holders, verde or black, specially de- 
signed for effectiveness and exclusive with us. 
Pair complete as shown $2. Refills (6) $1.35. 
(12) $2.50. Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. 


The Josselyns 


Dept. J Dedham, Mass. 











"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
Nay eee 


EVERY YEAR USE 


Wilson's 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 











Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 
Fresh Seed of All Our 


NOVELTIES 


Hand Pollinated in 
Some Colors 


Available Now 
Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 








berous root and the plant does not often 
exceed a foot in height. The large flowers 
are a wonderful deep blue. I doubt if there 
is a more lovely shade of blue to be found 
in any flower. S. patens simply will not 
brook dry conditions but needs a good 
loam and constant moisture. It has one 
fault and that is that the wonderful flowers 
are not produced in quantity enough to 
make a mass effect. It is hardy here but I 
fear that in a cold climate the roots would 
freeze in Winter. 
—Carl Purdy. 

Ukiah, Calif. 


Fragrance in the Iris 


HE average person does not associate 

fragrance with the iris. Yet of the many 
hundreds of named sorts, the greater num- 
ber are perfumed. True, they are not over- 
powering or even intense in perfume, but 
rather tantalizing, the fragrance being 
strongest in the early morning when the 
dew is on them, and on damp days. Never- 
theless they retain their perfume until the 
flower fades, and a garden that has a num- 
ber of the newer, tall bearded irises is a 
very fragrant spot. 

The American Iris Society has listed 
some 70 odd types of iris fragrances, rang- 
ing all the way through new-mown hay 
to jasmine, heliotrope, lily-of-the-valley, 
and the fragrance of fruits. For the most 
part, all of the new modern irises are de- 
lightfully fragrant, added to the fact that 
they are among the true aristocrats of the 
garden, yet easily grown by the amateur as 
well as the professional. 

Among the old-time irises of fragrance, 
such varieties as Aphrodite, Delicatissima, 
Flavescens, Lord of June, Queen Caterina, 
Pallida and Florentina were outstanding 
but most of these varieties are now obso- 
lete, having been superseded by others of 
much greater beauty. Only old Pallida and 
Florentina have stood the test of time and 
are still in many gardens. The former is 
still one of the most fragrant irises grown. 

To give a list of irises of fragrance is an 
almost impossible task, as the personal ele- 
ment enters into the choosing, for no two 
people like the same colors or the same fra- 
grances, and it seems to me, that the flower 
lover should visit the many iris gardens 
that are yearly opened to the public and 
there pick out the colors and the irises of 
fragrance that appeals to him individually. 

—Harold T. Bent. 















KIX has given satisfactory service for years to 
exacting Rose growers. It's a complete and 
convenient treatment for Roses, Shrubs and 
Victory Garden Plants in ONE, easy-to-apply 
spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 Rose Bushes, 
$1.00; at Dealer's or direct from us. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 

4 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 











Capitol Californi 
an ane Framingham, Mass. 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTIONS 
GROW BEAUTIFUL ROSES Last Call 
S pray with Garden Mixture: 100 Large Bulbs $2.00 
= : Varieties 
Exhibition Mixture: 100 Large Bulbs $4.00 
< La » < Extra Choice Varieties—Fine Colors 
De Luxe Collection: 100 Large Bulbs $6.00 
COMB Made up of the finest and many new varieties 
INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE wees eee. Sar Seen 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 


HELP WANTED 


GARDENER: Reliable married man for general 
work, country place near Cleveland, Ohio. Thor- 
ough ——r flowers, vegetables, fruit re- 
quired. State qualifications and references. Reply 
S. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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DON’T LET ANTS RUIN 
YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Complete Control Assured 
with 


ANT-=““X°- JELLY 


Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 
Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 











IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY No. 3 


Newest in this popular series. 
Order early—these will not last all 
season. Orloff, Jinny Sue, Rosy 
Wings, Mehama, Golden Helmet, 
Paulette, Itasca. 


List value $2.55 for only 
$1.50 postpaid 


Send for price list of more than 
200 gorgeous modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE, Camden, New York 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 














DUE TO THE LABOR SHORTAGE in this section 
we have decided to close this nursery until the end 
of the war. Send for our circular showing special 
bargain offers of fine Daylilies, guaranteed true to 
name and to arrive in good condition. Daylilies are 
among the choicest of perennials and this is your 
opportunity to buy the very finest varieties at 
greatly reduced prices. Mrs. Leonard Howard, 
P. O. Box 294, Greenville, S. C. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES—Per- 

ennial, runnerless, absolutely hardy. These compact 

bushy plants bear fruit from June through frost. 

The berries are borne on erect stems and are really 

delicious. Small plants $2.00 per dozen. Large 
lants $3.00 per dozen. Supply limited. Magnolia 
urseries, Magnolia, Mass. 








NEW FUCHSIAS. Sunray—brilliantly colored 
variegated leaves, pink, green, and white, with 
lovely pink flowers. 4” pots—-75c each. Chief— 
enormous dark purple and red double flowers. 4” 
pot—75c. Brentwood—Ail double white, 2%” 
pot—50c. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Many kinds. We 
offer a special collection of 30 plants, our selection 
according to season, for $3.00 postpaid. The cata- 
logue is free. Good Gardening! Wake Robin Farm, 
Route 2, Home, Pennsylvania. 








SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HERBS: 12 vari- 
eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 
12 culinary herbs, $2.00. Write for Geranium and 
Herb price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 





GIANT HYBRID ORCHID CACTI. Named, 3 dif- 
ferent labeled for $1.00; Regular Cacti and Suc- 
culents, 12 all different for $1.00; Hardy red 
Azalea, five-inch plants, $1.00; Prepaid. Horn- 
berger’s, Hamburg, New York. 


THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant, 35c, 3 plants $1.00. 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid. Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif. 








RUSSELL LUPIN—Will throw from one to three 

flowers this year. Remarkable color range. 2%” 

ots—$2.00 per dozen. 4” pots—$3.00 per dozen. 
olia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 





PEAFOWL: Swans, Pheasants, Bantams. Fancy 
Waterfowl. Thirty varieties Pigeons. Stock. Eggs. 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Exhibition of 


Peonies, Roses and other 
Ornamentals, and Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 16 and 17 
Wednesday, 2 to 9 P.M. 


Thursday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





Admission Free 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


—————__.—__—_—_ 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privileges to 
Members 


The latest books and pamphlets 
on VEGETABLE GARDENS are in- 
cluded in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5000 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, cur- 
rent horticultural magazines and 
bound volumes of old issues, cata- 
logues of seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 





Summer Hours—Office and Library 
wal 15—September 15) 
eekdays—? A.M. to 4 P.M. 








Closed on Saturdays 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





The Post Office Department requests 
the co-operation of patrons in order 
to simplify distribution and promote 
delivery of mail. All addresses should 
include the Delivery District number. 


Mail addressed to this Society should 
bear the number 22, as shown above. 


May we request those members who 
have a Delivery District number as- 
signed under the ruling quoted above 
to send a post card to the Society | 
giving the number. This will save a | 
great deal of work and assist mate- 
rially in carrying out the Post Office 
Department's request. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 








THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


Putney, Box G, Vermont 
MAPLE SYRUP — $3.35 a gallon 


(Express charges extra) 


Nursery catalog on request 


DON’T OVERLOOK 


sending for our new illustrated catalog of 
“SPRING GARDEN BEAUTIES” 


just off the press, listing over 100 varieties of fine 
daffodils, 85 varieties choice tulips, Dutch and Eng- 
lish iris, crocus, hyacinths, and other hardy bulbs. 
Write now and copy of our catalog will be sent 














immediately. 


FLORAVISTA,. Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 


June 15, 1943 





Philadelphia Canning Lecture 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

has arranged for an additional lecture 
and demonstration of the technique of 
home canning for the benefit of those of its 
members who were unable to attend simi- 
lar meetings earlier in the year. This addi- 
tional canning session will be held on Tues- 
day, June 22 at 2:00 p.m. in the audi- 
torium of the Philadelphia Interstate Dairy 
Council at 158 North Twentieth Street, 
Philadelphia. Tickets will be available to 
members upon application to the Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Agriculture in World Trade 


“World Trade in Agricultural Products,”’ 
by Henry C. Taylor and Anne Dewees Taylor. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

A concise survey of the facts of world 
trade in agriculture and the way in which 
this trade has developed and been shaped 
by national and international policy. In 
addition to the text, the book contains 
many maps and charts. 





















Largest, most 
beautiful; exquisite- 
ly waved, crinkled. 
hoice colors ened. 
many gaily blotched. 
BOOK A abe-Pet. Seeds postpaid for 10c! 


ek FREE 24 !ips, Dagodits, Lities, etc.,toplant 
y bes Ww. Atlos Bu A ae to Bide. 
TD Atlee Burpee Co. urpee 
Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
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We are the originators A 


and breeders of the 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result 
of 50 years breeding. 


STEELE’S Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 


Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 
and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb texture 
Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Steele’s seeds send for our descriptive circular 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS 22:33 





Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea, minus 
One of our Rare Alpines 


Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Oollection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt. | 











Spiritual Values of a Garden 


a timely, inspirational lecture illustrated with 
beautiful color slides of New England gardens 


For information write 
HELENE BOLL 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Horticulturist 


Specialist in Hardy Plants and 
Bulbs of All Kinds 





326 FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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I paid lavish prices for the originals. Now you 
may have 12 of these beauties free if you will 
pay the small express charges on delivery of 
the package. Connoisseurs paid $10.00 to $50.00 
a plant for these same Iris. 


By growing them on a huge mass production 
basis, I can make this startling offer. 
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COLLECTION No. 1 
4 World Famous Iris FREE 


COPPER LUSTRE—36 in. The outstanding and most 
sensational Iris of the century. Color of a new penny. 
ats MEDAL WINNER. Former price $40.00. NOW 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS—38 in. Best of its color. Deep 
rich velvety blackish pansy-violet. Seems cut out of 
velvet. Former price $15.00. NOW FREE. 

ETHELWYN DUBUAR—38 in. Orchid-pink. The color 
of the ever-popular Cattleya orchid and just as fine. 
Huge flowers. Uns its class. You can 
wear them as orchids. NOW FREE. 

SIERRA BLUE—50 in. Unsurpassed clear deep blue of 
huge size standing shoulder high. D MEDAL 
WINNER. NOW FREE. 

The above 4 World Famous Iris, each plant labelled, 

will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of 

check or money order for the following ‘““WORLD 


FAMOUS” Collection of 10 varieties for $3.10. 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 


COLLECTION 


10 World Famous Iris $3.10 


CORALIE—-38 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Perfect 
flowers in a most unusual raspberry red tone. For- 
merly $25.00 each. 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY—S0 in. The tallest and one of the 
finest pure crystal whites. Flowers shoulder high. 
Formerly $15.00 each. 

ENEVI SEROUGE—42 in. Huge, lustrous, silky, 
frilled flowers in soft lilac, buff and electric blue 
blended pastel tones. Formerly $20.00. 

INDIAN C —40 in. Our most popular red-toned 
variety, of perfect form, and free flowering. 

MUSICAL—32 in. Immense flowers of brilliant blue, 
with an attractive snow-white throat veined blue. 
Formerly $25.00. 

NATOMA—36 in. Upper petals soft bronze; 
petals bright old rose with a chocolate border. 

PLUIE D’‘OR (Golden Rain)—41 in. WINNER OF THE 
DYKES MEDAL, Highest International Honors. A fine 
clear deep yellow. Superb landscape effect. Former 
price $35.00. 

PRESIDENT PILKINGTON—46 in. Many magnificent, 
large, perfectly formed flowers in an outstanding 
blend of colors. Original price $25.00. 

ROYAL SALUTE—36 in. Rich royal purple flowers of 
exquisite fragrance in great profusion. 

SIR MICHAEL—48 in. One of the World's Finest Irises. 
Upper petals heliotrope; lower petals rich Persian 
rug blend. Formerly $50.00. 


The 10 World Famous Iris listed above, with the 
4 FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former 
value of more than $250.00 will be sent to you on 
receipt of check, or money order, for only $3.10. 

1 EACH — 14 Varieties ..............000. $3.10 
3 EACH — 42 Plants 





lower 











COLLECTION NO. 2 
4 Masterpiece Iris FREE 


MARLOWE—42 in. This delightful Red-toned 
Iris Ad — form Original garden oe a 
exquisite ‘agrant. rice was .00. 
NOW FREE. A 
GOLDEN HIND—38 in. DYKES MEDAL and SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. A real gold nugget of dazzlin 
Buttercup yellow. Former! .00 each. NOW FREE. 
MARY GEDDES—36 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. 
ink and yellow blend. Prodigious bloomer, 8 to 10 
lowers to a stalk. a 17.50. NOW FREE 
MME. LOUIS AREAU—36 in. DYKES MEDAL ‘ 
Translucent silvery ground, sanded and veined rosy 
heliotrope. I originally paid $35.00 a plant for this. 
NOW FREE. 
The above group of 4 Masterpiece Iris will be sent 
to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, in huge flowering size 
plants, if you will send $3.00 check or money order 
for the following “MASTERPIECE” Collection of 
10 varieties. 


“ MASTERPIECE” 
COLLECTION 
10 Masterpiece Iris $3.00 
BLUE MONARCH—4O0 in. Monarch of the garden. Up 
to 15 pure sky-blue flowers of gigantic size to a stalk. 


Formerly $20.00. 
BLACK G—40 in. Delightfully fragrant blackish 
satiny sheen. Formerly 





violet with a lustrous bla 
$20.00 each. 

DAUNTLESS—40 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Most 

ular red-toned variety. Formerly $35.00 each. 

D —40 in. An —_. “different’’ and hand- 
some rich yellow brush and veined hydrangea 
red. Formerly $10.00. 

KATE IZZARD—36 in. SILVER MEDAL WINNER. An 
unusual pink tone, the color being a handsome tour- 
maline Py 

M. A. PORTER—36 in. A Real 5-Star Variety in the rich 
tones of an expensive Oriental rug. Originally $25.00 


each. 

RAMESES—42 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Large 
flowers in a perfect blending of pink and soft yellow. 
Formerly $10.00 each. . 

TRAILS END—38 in. Orange’'red to strawberry red, the 

lant being completely hidden by the flowers. Was 
$20.00 each. 

VENUS DeMILO—44 in. A perfect pure snow white Iris 
delightfully fragrant. Considered by many to be the 
best white. 

WAR EAGLE—40 in. Rich glowing deep red bicolor, 
the flowers completely covering the plant. Former 
price $20.00. 

The 10 “Masterpiece” Iris listed above, with the 

4 FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value 

$285.00, will be sent to you on receipt of check, or 

money order, for only $3.00. 

1 EACH — 14 Varieties 











GIVEN AWAY 
+ SSMUOTELY 


FREE! 








Lf you order immediately 








They will be sent from my Iris ranch in the 
State of Washington, where the finest Iris are 
grown. All will be large, strong, flowering size 
plants. 

The Dykes Medal is given by a committee of 
experts for only the One Best Iris of the Year. 
Notice how many Dykes Medal Winners there 
are in these collections. 








3 EACH — 42 Plants 





COLLECTION No. 3 
4 Champion Iris FREE 


GUDRUN—42 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. The largest 
and finest white. Formerly $50.00 each. NOW FREE. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. 
Gigantic coppery red tones. Has been called the 
World’s Finest Iris. Formerly $35.00. NOW FREE. 

SHINING WATERS—4 to 5 ft. My choice as the world’s 





best blue. Huge flowers. The surface “sparkles.” 
Sweet fragrance. “ 
SUNTAN—36 in. My choice of all the “Tan” effects. 


Not a yellow, nor a brown, but a real suntan color. 
NOW FREE. 
The above 4 Champion Iris, each plant labeled, will 
be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you will send me 
your check, or money order, for the following 
“CHAMPION” Collection of 10 Varieties for $3.25. 


“ CHAMPION” 


10 Champion Iris $3.25 


BURNING BRONZE—40 in. Imposing flowers of huge 
size in deep coppery red tones. Formerly $25.00 each. 

DYMIA—38 in. dsome new, very large plum color, 
almost black, ae og gy ay 

GOLDEN LIGHT—40 in. ly, delightfully ruffled 
golden bronze flushed lilac. Beautifully blended 
colors. Formerly $20.00. 

JERRY—A brilliant shimmering red tone, one of the 
most brilliant and reddest toned Iris I have seen. 
Formerly $10.00. 

LUCRE—48 in. Pure brilliant yellow, with a softer 
lighter flush at the centre of each of the lower petals. 
Formerly $10.00 each. 

NENE—38 in. A stunning red-toned variety and one of 
the world’s largest and best. Formerly $50.00 each. 
AULETTE—54 in. Tallest and one of the finest and 
largest light blues, flowers often measuring 8 inches 
or more. Former price $35.00 each. 

ROSY WINGS—40 DYKES MEDAL WINNER. A 
charming new light brown effect. Formerly $25.00 
each. . 

SIR LAUNCELOT—32 in. Entirely new and exceedingly 
brilliant color tones; hazel upper petals, Victoria Lake 
lower petals. Formerly $10.00. : 

VOLTIG —48 in. A real 5-Star Iris in Bishops purple 
and deep rich velvety mahogany red. : 

The 10 “CHAMPION” Iris listed above, with the 

4 FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value 

$290.00, sent to you on receipt of $3.25, check or 

money order. 

1 EACH — 14 Varieties 


3 EACH — 42 Plants 





1 EACH OF ABOVE 3 COLLECTIONS, Including the 12 Free Plants, $9.00 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money order or check for $.......... for which please send me the 


following, express collect: 


("WORLD FAMOUS” Collection $3.10 with 4 FREE plants as described. 
CL] “MASTERPIECE” Collection $3.00 with 4 FREE plants as described. 

Cj “CHAMPION” Collection $3.25 with 4 FREE plants as described. 

[]1 Each of the 3 Collections Including 12 FREE plants $9.00. 

() 3 Each of the 3 Collections With 36 lants $25.00. 


(J IRIS AND PEONY BOOK (35c Postpakeh 


«4 
ey YS > pinata dae 


My DeLuxe Iris 
and Peony Book 
containing more 


FRE 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 


than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. It con- 
tains more color than horti- 
cultural publications cost- 
ing 10 times as much. 








3 EACH OF ABOVE 3 COLLECTIONS, With 36 FREE PLANTS, $25.00 


TESTIMONIALS 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA—’’My Iris purchased from 
you are perfectly gorgeous. I had no idea they 
were such beautiful flowers. I wear them as orchids 
too, and they are lovely—plus fragrance.” 
FROM NEBRASKA—’''The Iris were simply gorgeous 
this year and people from all over the city came to 
see them.” 
FROM TEXAS—"'The collection of over 100 Iris I 
bought from you last fall were extra fine rhizomes 
and practically every one bloomed.” 


Dept. B — Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


























